TICONDEROGA. 

The engraving which accompanies this number of 
the Ariel, is a representation of the fortifications at 
Ticoxpenoca, celebrated in the annals of our Reyolu- 
fon asthe scene of a bold and decisive surprise. An- 
other view of this same spot may be found in the Ana- 
tectie Magazine for April, 1818. ‘Ticonderoga is about 
sixteen miles south of Crown Point, and about thirty 
miles north of Skeenesboreugh, where Wood Creek 
falls into Lake Champlain. 

The military history of this memorable spot, which 
tas been rendered almost sacred by the valor of Amer- 
jeans, must be familiar to most of our readers, On 
the breaking out of the Revolution, it was oceupied by 
the British, and was by both parties considered an 
important hold, as guarding the intercourse of the 
jukes and the frontiers. Immediately on the news of 
the battle of Lexington, a plan was formed by several 
gentlemen in Connecticut,to surprise the forts of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, before they should be too 
much strengthened by reinforcements to offer effectual 
resisiance. The design was communicated to Col. 
Ethan Allen, who, by authority from the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut, assembled two hundred Green 
Mountain boys, and proceeded to Castleton. Here he 
was unexpectedly joined by Arnold, witha slight foree, 
bent upon the accomplishment of the same design.— 
Arnold was admitted to act as Allen’s assistant, and 
proceeding, they reached the lake opposite Ticondero- 
ga, on the evening of the 19th of May, 1775. With 
the utmost difficulty, boats were procured, and only 
eighty three men were landed near the garrison when 
the day dawned. It was determined not to hazard the 
success of the enterprise by waiting for the rear, but to 
proceed immediately. Allen now delivered a short 
address before his little band, representing the tyrrany 
under which the country groaned, and concluded with 
saying, “I now propose to advance before you, and in 
person conduet you through the wicket gate, and you 
that will go with me voluutarily in the desperate at- 
tempt, poise your firelocks.’? He then led them in- 
stantly into the gate, when a sentry snapped his mus” 
ket at him, and retreated through the covered way into 
the fort. He pressed forward after him, and quickly 
formed his men on the parade ground, in such a man- 
her as to fuee the two opposite barracks. Three loud 
huzzas awoke the garrison, and told them they were 
prisoners. A sentry, who asked for quarter, pointed 
out the commanding officer’s apartment. Allen him- 
self, broke down the door, and, entering with a drawn 
sword, called on Captain De la Place, the commanding 
efticer, and who was undressed, to surrender the fort. 
“By what au® -»rity do you demand it?” enquired the 
astonished “I demand it,” said Allen, 
the name of the great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress”—and the fort was instantly surrendered.— 
Forty nine prisoners, and many valuable stores, were 
taken. Crown Point was captured the same day, and 
the eapture of a Sloop of War soon after, made Allen 
complete master of Lake Champlain. 


A prudent woman is in the same elass of honor asa 
wise man.— Tuller. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


If Imight hope from Fate the completion of my wishes, I 
would not desire to possess the superfluities of fortune, to reign 
over my fellow creatures, or to spread my fame over the most 
distant regions of the earth, I would simply ask to retire far 
from the noise and bustle of a town, (where a thousand snares 
are spread to entrap the virtuous, and where custom has digni- 
ficd and established a thousand follies,) and to pass the rest of 
my days in some peaceful solitude, possessed uf 4 co:tage and 
a litde orchard, unenvied and content.— GESSNER. 


‘There isa charm and sublimity in American scene- 
ry which gives an exquisite zest to the pleasures of a 
country life, inspiring an elevation of feeling and a lof- 
ty independence of sentiment that renders the mind 
of man truly amiable; by this powerful influence, the 
actions of the native Amreicans are exerted to promote 
the cause of Agriculture, and it is this happy influence 
which determines the majority of them in favor of Ru- 
ral Pursuits. The advantages of a country life are of 
more real value than all the glittering shops of a city, 
stored with the most costly merchandize. The Theatres 
and other public places ofamusement (however captivat- 
ing present no such allurements for the honest Farmer, 
as his fields,his granary and dairy. To range his native 
hills, to till the earth and tend his flocks, constitute his 
chief amusements. Far removed from the murky at- 
mosphere of a city, and the busy throng of people who 
fill the streets and workshops, he passes his days, bles- 
sed with health and tranquility, in cultivating his land, 
and gathering the rich fruits from the bounty of nature. 
At night his sleep is undisturbed, no idle dreams of 
ambition haunt his imagination: His hospitality 
springs from the heart, and whatever his festive board 
affords is given with a cheerful weleome. He turns 
not his back on a friend in distress, and rejects 
not his acquaintance, however plain his apparel or 
humble his means, (and unlike the finished eoxcomb 
of a city,) if he meets him to-day, he is not ashamed 
to recognise him to-morrow. ‘The American farmer 
has a frankness of manner comporting with the repub- 
lican character of his country, and common to every 
section of the United States, his principles teach him 
to despise the surly and ferocious Jacobin, and the du- 
plicity of the fawning courtier, and whilst he abhors 
the viees of the wretched gambler, he treats with scorn 
the effeminate fop and blustering bully. By a well 
regulated course of industry, he is sure to obtain a com- 
petence, if he cannot acquire wealth. In his political 
sphere, whether acting as a member of the legislative 
body, or exercising the right of suffrage at the polls, 
he feels the importance attached to his character as a 
citizen, and prompted by his interest as a proprietor of 
land, zealously devotes his time to the welfare of his 
country. America may be truly called the poor man’s 
friend, a title dear to philanthrophy—under her fost- 
ering care, “she shields the weak from oppression— 
protects merit and comforts the distressed of all nations. 
Although her cities abound ja wealth and charitable in- 
stitutions, yet they can never furnish to the laboring 
poor the same facilities to gain a livelihood which ean 
be procured from our fields and forests. —With regard 
to health, if you contrast the situation of afamily group 
in the country with an equal number of objects in a 
populous city, you will find that nature smiling with 
delight, spreads a radiant glow of ruddy health over 
the complexion of the one, which she teo commonly 
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denies to the other. The pallid hue of disease is o6- 
tener found in a palace than a cottage, and at the most 
interesting seasons of Summer and Autumn, the eoun- 
try triumphs in all the splendor of her charms, by in- 
ducing thousands to forsake the hot and crowded towns 
for the benefit of a purer air. Happy is that nation 
which can boast of a population consisting chiefly of 
agriculturalists; such is then the situation of the Uni- 
ted States of America, where the poorest husbandman 
ean find a maintenance for himself and family by the 
cultivation of the soil, and the sports of the £14, 
and where he can unmolested pursue his game in 
the forest, and supply himself with fish from the 
rivers. In such a country, abounding with a diver- 
sity of soil and climate, and with millions of uneultiva- 
ted acres, the poor (if industrious) can never want. 
What are twelve millions and a half of people, seatters 
ed over a continent of infinite resources, and capable of 
supporting more than an hundred millions? A vast ficld 
is yet open to the enterprize of man. Let not the em- 
igrant from Europe be discouraged from seeking, un~ 
der Divine Providence, an asylum in a country where 
prudence and industry are only required to secure him a 
plentitul support. The United States must continue to 
advanee with rapid strides, to the summit of power and 
prosperity. Inhalf'a century, such has been the inerense 
of population and the magnitude ot Internal improve- 
ments, as to have surpassed the expectations of the most 
sauguine friends of the Nation. As long asa reciprovi- 
ty of interests prevails among the States, the Union will 
be secure, and may it be perpetual! and may the wise 
maxim never be forgotten ‘* United we stand, divided 
we fall.” Let the most liberal feelings prevail among 
the people of every sectionof the United States,and as a 
band of brothers, we may then bid defiance to the enmi- 
ty of the most powerful nations of the world. European 
travellers cannot fail to be surprised at the progress 
made in the Arts and Seienees. Very few foreigners, 
intravelling through the United States, are inclined to 
do justice to the character of the people, orto give an 
impartial account of what they see to interest them. 
They take but a superficial view of all the most im- 
portant objects which should engage the attention of en- 
lightened travellers. In perusing some of the misera- 
ble productions of foreign tourists through this country, 
we have to make many allowances for their bad gram- 
mar, style, and various absurdities; and they are fre- 
quently guilty of shameful misrepresentations, founded 
on the most disgraceful malevolenee. ‘** Falsehood, how 
I loate thee! alice leaves not the soul at liberty, nor com - 
forts like atruly spoken word, but it torments the breast 
that forges it, returning like the dart which Gods divert, 
and wounds the archer.”? Weare not without our defecis 
or devoid of eecentricities, and are even reluctant to un- 
pugn the motives of our adversaries for their narratiom 
of every incident, but surely tnformation colleeted from 
steamboats, stage coaches, and the tables d’hote, geaer- 
ally comes in a vefY questionable shape—we are alway s 
ready to yield credence to men of science whose minds 
are not labouring under predjudices, and whose pens 
are not diptin gall. 


*Goethe. 
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Phe burried mode of travelling which some of these 
writers adopt, can only afford them a glance at the 
country through which they pass. The most beauti- 
fil parts of the intertor of every state are Ieft unseen, 
sndthe moet hizhly improved places are unvisited by 
therm. They take little, or no notice, of the natural 


and civil concerns of this country. Vain, sclish, and 


supercilious’® are too apt to judge others by them. | 


selves, and too proud to seek iniormation trom respec. 


table authority; and are, withal, so conceited and silly | 


as to dispute with the most enlightencd Americans on 


subjects solely applicable to the local affairs of the Uni- 


ted States, assuming the most preposterous arguments, | 


‘To 


this particular description of travellers, may justly be 


based on ignorance, to enioree their opinions, 
applicd the old Latin est in alieno 


Foro litigare.”” What, however, can be expected 
from men who think to recommend themselves to the 
prejudiced part of thea own conntrymen, by giving an 
unfair and exaggerated account of America, and whose 
movements over these states are as rapid as cver were 
the arial excursions of Luna, and who are emulous 


to outstrip in the fabulous even Munchausen himselt; 


but some of these marvellous gentry may have the | 


consolation to know, that if they donot excite the dis. | 


gust of Brother Jonathan, they at least raise a smile 
of contempt from his risible faculty. Thave been led 
almost imperceptibly into this digression, by a suppo- 
sition, that some of these Grub-St.-Seribblers have 


been hired to give an erroneous report of the United | 


Orntoo ta deter, it possible, the most worthy and in- 
dustrious farmers and artisans of their fellow subjcets, 
from emigrating; but the most correet information 
wilt be conveyed to every civilized part of Europe, 


that the industvious, poor, and perseented of all nae! 


tions may seek this hind of peace and plenty, and here 
find happiness among a brave, compassionate, and gen- 


erous people. “The poorest husbandman is better re- 


raunerated for his serviees in America, than he contd | 


be in any other nation of the Giobe.  Industey and in- 


tegrity are only required to insure him sucecss; his | 


iionesty, sobricty, and civility wilJ always be the best 


recommendations to and however 


humble, his station will seeure him friends. 


encouragement, 


with health, freedom, and a eontented mind, and far 


reinoved trom the turmaoils'of acity Life, he enjoys as ! 
much independence in his cottage, asthe wealthy pose | 


sessor of the aust splendid mansion. 

AGRICOLA. 

CURIOUS PLAY BILL. 

The following remarka>le tieatrical an- 
nouncement is a mixed appeal of vaniry and 
poverty to the taste and feclings ef tue imiab- 
taunts of a town in Sussex. 

(Copy ) 

Atthe old theatre in fast Grinstead, on 
Saturday, M iy, 1758, will be presented (by 
Sey ies desire, and for the benefit of Mrs. 

»,) the deep and affecting Trage iy of Tieo- 
dosius, or the Farce of Love, with magnifi- 
cent scenes, dresses, &c. 

Varanes, by Mr. P. who will strive, as far 


possible, to support the character of this fiery | 


Persian Prince, a which he was so much ad- 
mired and applauded at Hastings, Arundel 
Petworth, Midworth, Lewes, &c,. 

Theo losius, by a young gentleman from the 
University of Oxiord, who never appeared on 
any stage. 

Anthenias, by Mrs. P. Thouch her present 
condition will not permit her to wait on ¢en- 
tlemen and ladies out of the town with ticket: 
she h as on iormer CCCasions, for their lib- 
erality and support. 

Nothing in lily can exceed the altar, in 
the first scene of the play, 


Nevertheless, 


should any of the Nobibty or Geytry wish to | 


see it ornamented with flowers, the bearer will 
bring away as maoy as they choose to favour 
him with. 

As the’ coronation of Anthenias,to be intre- 


duced in the fifth act, contains a number of 


porsonages, more than sufficient to fil all the 
Gressing-rooms, &c. it is hoped no geatlemen 


jana ladies be offenied at vemy reused! solved ta 


Blessec 


admission behind the scenes. 


The great yard dog, that made so} 


; much noise on thursday night, during the last 
act of King Richard the ‘Third, will be sent 
to aneighbour’s over the way; and on account 
of the prodigious demand for places, part of 
the stable will be laid into the boxes on one 
iside, and the granary be open for the same 
purpose on the other. 


FROM TUL NASHV:LLE BANNER, 


A FRAGMENT. 


He marry! no, not he—other men 
might go whine, maine themselves in love, 
is they called it, suomit to theairs of concei- 
ted flirts, making themselves highly ridicu- 


| 


| 
| 


be yours in spite of opposition, Do 
my dear boy, execute those rash resolu- 
with which you threatened me, that you 
would withdraw your society trom me, would 
even learn to hate me. This fatal threat has 
ever since haunted my pillow. Do not pre- 
tend to visit me until the expiration of ten 
days, for reasons which I will then give, 
and the force of which you will acknowledge. 
Let me entreat this of you. Please excuse 
the indelicate step en which I have ventured 
in writing this letter, and if your feelings are 
the same that you always expressed, I will 


not, 


subscribe myscif Your . 
What an inconsistent creatureis man! how 
weak are our mest determined resolutions 


(lous to all men of sense, perhaps have the; Wucn formed in oppos.tan to nature! how 


| mortification to be rej cted, periiaps (worse 
sull) the mortification to be accepted—and 
then a wife at one’s hands, crying for a bon- 
net, Whining fora ribbon, sighing for a feath- 
er, and eternally complaining, “why did you 
stay out so late last night—I was so sick—you 
don’t care anything for me—those oranges 
were not fit to eat—you must take me to ihe 
springs—how shall I get there—L absolutely 
never will ride in that carriage again—dear 
me, I feel so fuint—send for the doctor—Iam 
too weak to get ufi to breakfast—bring me 
isome tea and toustto the bed sideSc. Sc. Fe” 
Then, what with bawling at the servants, 
squalling at the children, comphiuning of the 
neighbors, falling cut with the wives of his 
best and most influential friends, and thereby 
converting them into enemies, taking him 
from his business to make morning calls, (on 
the same day that she was abcut to die) and 
taking his servant from his station to attend 
on her—crossing his humors, interfering with 


‘his habits and inclinations, draining his purse 
jand ruining his peace-—-no, they would not 
heatch him—in his opinion nine tenths of the 
married men secretly repent it from their 
ivery souls. And chi/dren, he detested them, 
lirty, ragged, squalling brats, that gave men 
nothing but solicitude and disgust while young, 
and nothing but vexation and disappointment 
when grown. After teething-time is passed, 
(glorious deliverance) breeches for one, pet- 
ticoat for another, hat for a third, book fora 
{ fourth, and the Lord knows what for a 5th, 
j 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 15th, an‘ 
| 14th, for with this number he would certainly 
| be blessed! How dreadful to think of foolish 
| sons and ugly daughters; sons ungrateful, dis- 
| sipated ana unpromising; daughters to marry 
| 


badly, or what is worse, not marry at all-— 
and other inconveniences too tedious to men- 
‘tion. He would have none of it, but would 
(preserve his liberty entire; he would not 
condescend to seek the society of frivolous 
‘girls who have not sense enough to converse, 
or atcractions to interest. No, he was deter- 
mined to kecp company with Newton, and 
Locke, and Milton, and Scett, and Byron; and 
while the frivolous butterflies of fashion 
fluttered round the still more insignificant co- 
quettes of the day, and talked about the 
weather, and love and marriage, and spunge- 
cake, and poundcake, and candy, and read 
the candy proetry, he—he would commune 
with the minds of these great men, would en- 
joy the delightful pleasures of the intellect 
anil prepare himself to men and 
| euide the state.”? Inthe midst of these bach- 
elor ike reilections, the voung man entered 
j his room and found on the floor the following 
letter, which had been pushed under his door 
jin hisabsence. 


Mashville, March 30, 1826. 
My DEAR , I have reconsidere. the 
| proposal you made last Sunday, and am em- 
| boldened by tlc ardor of attachment you pro- 
'fessed, to tell you that I will now agree to it. 
/ Indeed I always loved you, but was preven- 
ited by the oppesition of my family from 
| avowing my attachment. Buc] have now re- 


i 


| 


much easier it is to govern the head than the 
heart! Itis sufficient to sey, that this letter 
was signed by the name of a woman he loved, 
whom a few days before he had courted, and 
by whom he had been rejected, which word 
rejected, explains all those sacastic speeches 
above, and which, as is usual in such a case, 
reminds us of the old story of the scur grapes. 
It is impossible to deseribe his feelings, his 
excitement, his castle building, his reverics, 
soliloquies, and excursions en the wongs of 
fancy. After reading the Ictter some fifty 
times over, and gazing at himself half an 
hour in the glass, with a much better opinion 
of his face than he ever entertained before,he 
wrote her a most rapturous letter, in answer, 
compared with which, all those Jetters written 
by Lord Mortimer and other heroes of ro- 
mance sink into insien ficance. And then how 
to dispose of himscir until the expiration of 
the ten days, which she, a crucl, cruel girl, 
had enjoined. He took a solemp cath that he 
would tell his secret to no living creature,and 
straightway went and told it to three or four 
of his friends, enraged two of them as 
groomsmen, Dought fine clothes and put his 
triends to the same cxpcnse; even enquired 
the price of furniture, and determined in his 
mind to live in the house of a certain gentie- 
man which pleased his fancy. Every thing 
happy was anticipated. Bachelors might 
drawl out their solitary tastcless existence 
and have no one to love thein in life, or weep 
them in death—might “dive unregaurded, un- 
lamented die;’?? he would secure to himself a 
tender companion, prattling babes, and all 
the endearments of domestic love. Peosterity 
was not disregarded in his fancied reveries.— 
They would have five chikiren: the first a boy 
named after himself, the second a daughter, 
the third a son,the fourth a sen, andthe fiftha 
daughter called after its mother. He pleas- 
ed himself with imagining how he would at- 
tain wealth and fame, how he would go to 
Congress, and whata figure he would make 
there, and amused himself with thoughts of 
letters he would write to his wife, and Iectters 
he would receive from her while at Washing- 
ton, beginning perhaps thus: ‘*4/7y dear hus- 
band, Ihave just read your last speech, which 
isso much praised and talked of here.” Or 
thus: “‘Last Sunday there came a beautiful 
little stranger to our house, surprisingly like 
vou, who world be glad of vour acquain- 
tance. What shall we call him?” He settled 
in his mind what he would say when he next 
saw her, what on the night of his marriage, 
and talked very foolishly to his con® nts of 
the marner in which he intended t ve, and 
many other things which make a man look 
very ridiculous when such things miscarry.— 
In short the affair entirely engrossed his 
mind, and he revelled in all the regions of 
fancy—read novels, wrete poctry, and walked 
by moonlight, and so wrought hiraseli up (for 
love is nothing but a self-delusion, a kind of 
fiction of the mind, and is said by many know- 
ing ones to be all fancy and folly) that he 
bordered on lunacy, laid aside business, and 
was entirely engrossed with revcries, solile 
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quies and woodland rambles. At ye the 
happy time arrived, the ten days hac — 
red. The young gentleman dressed himse 
most particularly fine, communing intimately 
with his lcoking-glass and nicely acjusting €v- 
ery hair and cravat fold. He joyously 
tered forth to see **his soul’s far dearer fart, 

very much in love with her, and still more 
with himself. Happily she was at home, an‘ 
alone. He met her witha warmth whic h she 
did not understand, ani embraced her with a 
familiarity at which she took offence. “Have 
I not told you, sir, (said she) that your visits 
at this house were unwelcome, an d your atten- 


93 
tions to me disagreeable?” “Why, my dear— | 


—what do you mean?” said he with difh- 
dence and tenderness. ‘*What do you mean 


sir?” said she with anger and impatience.— | 


2? 


‘‘Did you not write this letter, Miss 
said he, taking it from his pocket and presen- 
ting it with a manner that now showed his 
doubts of its authenticity. During the peru- 
sal, there was a curl of the nose and a sar- 
castic smile on her face, which to a more 
composed and less terested observer, wi uld 
have appeared a fatalomen, “J now under- 
stand the reason of your looking at me in 
sucha mannerat church last Sunday,” said 
she, returning him the letter with a contemp- 
tuous col iness, Stand that unaccountable let- 
cer I received from you a few days since,” 
said she, bursting into a loud laugh. ‘You, 
ahle to discover, sir, that the letter 
is a hoaxinwhich some malicious person has 
in an unmaniy manner used my name, filaces 
you dower than ever in my estimation. You 
mau at least Ge convinced, sir, that it is not my 
hand-writing,” said she, opening a music- 
book into which she ha! copied] some songs; 
and carelessly humming an indifferent air,she 
left the room. Heavens! how many air-cas- 
tles were prostrated at the word hoax. He 
threw the music-bock With fury against the 
wall, strided across the floor like a madman, 
and in a few moments left the house with pre- 
cipitation. He thoneht that every man, wo- 
man and child knew it, and was proportional- 
ly mortified. But how to revenge himself on 
the villain that had quizzed him! how to 
break it to his friends to whom he had talked 
so foolishly! he thought of suicide, but at 
leneth determined— 

Here the fragment becomes so illegible that 
we can read it no furthcr, and as the author 
is unknown to us, we Know not to whom to 
apply to decypher it, he will therefore please 
excuse what on our part is unavoidable. H. 

THE KING OL EN LIBRARY. 

Dabshelim, king of India, had so numerous 

a library, that a hundred brachmans were 


not Arvin: 


scarcely sufficient to keep it in order; and it | 


reguired a thousand dromedaries to transport 
it from one place to another. As he was not 
able to read all these books, he proposed to 
the Brachmans to make extracts from them 
of the best and most useful of their contents. 
These learned personages set themselves so 


heartily to work, that in less than twenty years | 
they had compiled of all these extracts a little | 
encyclopxdia of twelve thousand volumes, | 


which thirty camels could carry with ease, 


They had the honour to present it to the king. | 
But, how great was their amazement, on his | 
giving them for answer, that it was impossible | 


for him to read thirty camel-loads of books. 
They therefore reduced their extracts to fif- 
teen, afterwards to ten, then to four, then to 
two dromedaries, and at last there remained 


only so much as to load a mule of ordinary | 


stature, 

Unfortunately, Dabshelim, during this pro- 
cess of melting down his library, was grown 
old, and saw no probability of living to ex- 
haust its quintessence to the last volume. “II- 
lustrious sultan,” and his vizir, the sage Pil- 
pay, “thought I have but a very imperfect 
knowledge of your royal library, yet I will un- 
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dertake to deliver you a very brief and satis- | 
factory abstract of it. You shall read itthrough- | 

ut the rest of your life. Having said this, 
Pilpay took a palinleaf, and wrote upen it with 
a gelden style the four following sentences:-— 

1. The greater part of the sciences com- 
prise but one single word—Perhcfst and the 
whole history of mankind contains no more 
than three—theyv are dorn, suffer, die. 

9, Love nothing but whatis good, and do all 
chat thou lovest to do; think nothing but what 
is true, and speak not all that thou thinkest. 
| 3. O kings! tame your passions, govern 
yourselves; and it will be only child’s play to 
you to govern the world. 
|" 4. O kings! O people! it can never be often 
}enough repeated to you, what the half-witted 
venture to doubt, that there is no happiness 
| without virtue, and no virtue without the fear 
God. 


FROM AN ENGLISH PAPER, 
TIEE FLITCH OF BACON, 
Most of our readers have probably heard of , 
the ancient custom maintained at Dunmow, | 
in Essex, of awarding a fitch of bacen to any 
i wedded couple who could satisfactorily and | 
| proforma testifv, that after having lived to-| 
vether a vear anda day in holy matrimony, 
ithey did not repent, nor had once repented 
ithemselves of their union. This custom was 
instituted in or about the year 1111, by Ro- 
ibert, son of Richard Fitz Gilbert, Earle of 
'Clare, and requires that if any married cou- | 
{ple would take the prescribed oath, which | 
| tollows, kneeling upon two bare stones within 
ithe church door, before the prior and breth- 
jren, they should have a gammon bacon freely 
| delivered to them, which is done with great 
ceremony. 


THE OATH. 
You shall swear by the eustom of our confession, 
| That vou never made any nopGal transgression: 
; Since you were married man and wife, 
| By household brawls oreontentious strife; 
| Or otherwise, in bed or at board, 
| Offended cach other in deed or in word; 
| Or, sinee the parish clerk said Amen, 
| Wishee yourselves unmarried again; 
Or ina twelvemonth and a day, 
| Repented not in thought any way, 
| But continued true and in desire, 
' As when you joined hands in holy quire; 
) If to these conditions, without all fear, 
i OF your own accord you will freely swear, 
| A gammon of bacon you shall receive, 
| And bear it hence with love and good leave, 
| For this is the custom at Dunmow well known, 
| Phough the spot be ours, the bacon’s your own.” 
The happy pair are then taken upon men’s 
shoulders in a chair, (kept for the purpose, ) 
and carried round the scite of the priory, from 
the church to the house, with minstrels of 
/every description, and the gammon of bacon 
‘yorne high on a pole before them, attended 
by the steward, gentlemen, and officers of the 
manor, and the several inferior tenants, carry- 
ing wands, &c. A jury of bachelors and maid- 
ens, (six of each sex,) following two and two, 
with an immense multitude of other people, | 
young and od, from all the neighboring towns 
and villages thereabouts, and several more | 
that came from very great distances, (to the | 
, amount of many thousands in the whole, ) rend- | 
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ing the air with their shouts and acclamations. | 

This custom is still kept up at Dunmow, 
| which was formerly a priory. The last cou- 
ple that claimed the bacon was Thomas | 
| Shakeshaft, in the parish of Westersfield, in | 
‘the county of Essex, weaver, and Anna his} 
‘wife, who went to demand, and actually did 
/receive, agammon of bacon; having first knelt | 
| down upon two bore stones, within the church | 
‘door, and taken the Sath pursuant to the an- 
'cient custom, in manner and form prescribed | 
| 


as aforesaid, the 20th of June, 1751; in com- | 
memoration of which a picture was painted, 
‘representing the procession, and containing 
the portraits of the affeetionate and happy | 
| couple. 


| beautifications inside the church. 
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Betore the dissoluuion of monasteries it does 
not appear, by searching the most ancient re- 
cords, to have been demanded above three 
times, and including this, just as often since, 
so rare are the instances of perfect conjuga} 
felicity in the marriage state! 

The chair in which the worthy couple were 
went to be seated on these occasions, is still 
preserved in the church, and from the narrow 
accommodation which it must needs afford to 
an ordinary sized couple, seems well fitted to 


/try their forbearance on the very spot, if not 


very loving indeed: it is substantially made of 
oak, and time, which antiquates everything 


ithat is durable, had given it a very venerable 


appearance: but the late church wardens in 
their renovating career, have had its worm 
eaten sides thickly covered with a coating of 
paint to make it harmonize with the other 
A noble 
tree too, upon which from time immemorial 
the bacon was wont to be suspended, has, in 
a similar outrage upon antiquity, been lately 
cut down! Whether it was ‘thrift! thrift!” 
that prompted this downfall, or an impres- 
sion that the face was past bearing another 
crop of this quaint fruit of the older, we know 
not. It may be added, that of the few an- 
cients who have witnessed the custom, we 
know there is still living one lady, who re- 
members the giving of the flitch, and who 
partock of the bacon: this was 76 years ag6; 
has Dunmow forfeited its character? or were 
‘Thomas and Ann Shakeshaft the last ceuple 
inthe county of Essex, who have been able to 
substantiate the condition of the claim? 


Two negatives make a prositive.—Mr. Pitt 
was remarkable for giving his opinions with 
great positiveness. Ata Cabinet dinner, he 
Was Ouce €xpatiating on the beauty of the La- 
tin language; and as an argument in favour of 
the superiority which he affirmed it had over 
the English, he said, that two negatives made 
a thing more positive, than one affirmitive pos- 
sibly coulddo. Ah! then,” said Lord Thur- 
low, your father and mother must have been 
fevo negatives, to have made such a jrositrwe 
fellow as you are.” 

POR THE ARIEL. « 

Str—In looking over some old Magazines a short 
time since, I happened to meet with the following lines, 
which, if you deem them worthy of a corner in one of 
your columns, are quite at your service. Should you 
approve of them, you nay at some future period reeeive 
further communications from the same quarter. 


EMELINE. 


WOMAN. 


Woman, modest, timid ereature, 

Cast in softest mould by nature, 
Form’d for tenderness and loves 

Man’s sweetest solace was design’d, 

And should be ever pliant, Kind, 
And gentle as the dove. 


No envious thoughts should rule her breast, 
Or stormy passions e’er invest 
With wild and fleree control; 
But quict, patient, and resign’d, 
She should possess a steady mind, 
With firm and pious soul. 


Hler’s is the part, to check the sigh 
Which anguish prompts, te dry the eye 
tedew’d with sorrow’s tear;— 
To sympathize in evry grief 
Which lies too deep to find relief, 
And soothe each rankling eare. 


With fond solicitude to see 

The tender bud of Infaney 
Unfold its op’ning flower; 

Direct it in the path of truth, 

And eall each dawning virtue forth 
With mild, persuasive power. 
When Woman thus fulfils the part, 

In purity of mind and heart, 

Which bounteous Heav’n design’d, 
She merits Man’s devoted love, 
And must his greatest blessing prove— 

A treasure rich, refined, 
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THE ARIEL. 


JULY 26, 1828. 


The poem from ‘lon’? possesses uncommon feeling 
We have never before 
seam it. Other selcetions from the same nicely judging 


and beauty. Whence comes it? 


hand would be very acceptable. 


We weleome ‘‘Agricola.” 
which deeply interests us. 


an attentive perusal of his essay. Highly as we approve | 


He treats of a subject | tig, 
We invite our friends to | §8 summed in birth-days and in sepulchres; 


Of utter silence, it is fearful then 

To steer the mind in deadly solitude, 
Up the vague stream of probability; 
To wind the mighty secrets of the past, 


' And tarn the key of ‘Time!—Oh who can strive 
To comprehend the vast, the awful truth 

.Of the eternity that hath gone by, 

) And not recoil from the dismaying sense 

Ot human impotence? 


The life of man 


But the eternal God had no beginning; 


of the author’s general drift, we have one objection— | He hath no end. ‘Time had been with Him 


Heits too moderate where itis impossible to be too severe 


FOK THS ARIEL. 
TIME: A POEM. 
CONTINUED. 
Where is Rome’ 
She lives, but the tale of other times; 
Her proud pavilions are the hermit’s homey 
And her long colonnades and public walks, — 
Now faintly echo to the pilgrim’s feet, 
Who comes to muse in solitude, and trace, 
Through the rank moss reveal’d, her honor’d dust. 
But not to Rome alone has fate confirmed 
The doom of ruin; cities numberless, 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon and Troy, 
And rieh Pheenicea, they are blotted out, 
Half-razed from memory, and their very name 
And being in dispute. —Has Athens fallen? 
Is polish’d Greece become the savage seat 
Of ignorance and sloth? 
Where now is Britain’? where her laurel’d names, 
Her palaces and halls? dash’d in the dust. 
Some second Vande hath reduced her pride, 
And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 
To primitive barbarity.—Again 
Through her depopulated vales, the scream 
Of bloody superstition hollow rings, 
And the seared native to the tempest howls 
The yell of deprecation. O’er her marts, 
Her crowded ports, broods silence; and the ery 
Ot the low curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, breaks alone the void. 
Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 
‘The bittern booning in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude.—Her bards 
Sing in a language that has perished, 
And their wild harps suspended o’er their graves, 
Sigh to the desert winds a dying strain. 
Meanwhile the arts, in second infancy, 
Rise in some distant clime, and there perchance 
Some bold adventurer, filled with golden dreams, 
Steering his bark through trackless solitudes— 
Where, to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 
Hath ever plough’d before——espies the cliffs 
Of fallen Albion.—To the land unknown 
He journies joyful, and perhaps deseries 
Some vestige of her ancient stateliness: 
There he, with vain conjecture fills his mind 
Of the unheard-of race, which had arrived 
At science in that solitary nook, 
Far from the civil world; and sagely sighs, 
And moralizes on the state of man. 
Stull on its march, unnoticed and unfelt, 
Moves on our being. We do live and breathe, 
And we are gone. The spoiler heeds us not. 
We have our spring-time and our rottenness; 
And as we fall, another race succeeds, 
Yo perish likewise. Meanwhile nature smiles— 
The seasons run their round—the sun fulfils 
His annual course—and heaven and earth remain 
Sull changing, yet unchanged—still doomed to feel 
Endless mutation in perpetual rest. 
W heve are concealed the days which have elapsed? 
Hid in the mighty caverns of the past, 
They rise upon us only to appal, 
By indistinct, and half-glimpsed images, 
Misty, cigantic, huge, obscure, remote. 
Oh it is fearful, on the midnight couch, 
When the ruderushing winds forget to rave, 
And the pale moon that through the casement high 
Surveys the sleepless musex, stamps the hour 


For ever lasting, ere the dedal world 

Rose from the gulf in loveliness. —Like Him 
; It knew no source, like Him “twas uncreated; 
Whatisit then? The past Eternity! 

We comprehend a future without end; 

We teel it possible that even you Sun 

May roll forever: bwt we shrink amazed— 
We stand aghast, when we reflect that Time 
Knew nocommencement. That, heap age on age, 
And million upon million, without end, 

And we shall never span the void of days 
That were, and are not, but in retrospect. 
The past is an unfathomable depth, 
Beyond the span of thought; ’tis an elapse 
Which hath no mensuration, but hath been 
Forever, and forever. 
Change of days 

To usis sensible; and each revolve 
Of the recording sun, conducts us on 

Farther in life, and nearer to our goal. 

Not so with time,—mysterious chronieler, 
He knoweth not mutation; centuries 

Are to his being as a day, and days 
Ascenturies. Time past and Time to come 
Are always equal; when the world began 
God had existed from Eternity. 


Now look on man 
Myriads of ages hence.—Hath time elapsed, 
Is he not standing in the self-same place 
Where once we stood’—The same Eternity 
Hath gone before him, and is yet to come; 
His past is not of longer span than ours, 
Though myriads of ages intervened; 
For who can add to what has neither sum 
Nor bound, nor source, nor estimate, nor end; 
Or, who can compass the Almighty mind? 
Who can unloek the secrets of the high? 
In speculations of an altitude 
Sublime as this—our reason stands confese’d, 
Foolish and insignificant and mean. 
Who can apply the futile argument 
Of finite beings to infinity? 
He might as well compress the universe 
Into the hollow compass of a gourd, 
Scooped out by human art; or bid the whale 
Drink up the sea it swimsin. Can the less 
Contain the greater? or the dark obscure 
Infold the glories of meridian day’ 
What does philosophy impart to man 
But undiscovered wonders’—Let her soar 
Even to her proudest heights—to where she eaught 
The soul of Newton and of Socrates, 
She but extends the scope of wild amaze 
And admiration. Allher lessons end 
In wider view of God’s unfathom’d depths, 
Lo! the unlettered, him who never knew 
Toraise his mind excursive to the heights 
Of abstract contemplation, as he sits 
On the green hillock, by the hedge-row side; 
What time the insect swarms are murmuring, 
And marks, in silent thought, the broken clouds, 
That fringe with loveliest hues the evening sky; 
Feels in his soul the hand of nature rouse 
The thrill of geatitude, to him who form’d 
The goodly prospect; he beholds the God 
‘Throned in the west, and his reposing ear 
Hears sounds angelic in the fitful breeze 
That floats through neighboring copse or fairy brake, 
Or lingers playful on the haunted stream. 
Go with the cotter to his winter fire, 
Where o’er the moor the loud blast whistles shrill, 
And the hoarse ban-dog bays the iey moon; 


Mark with what awe he lists the wild uproar, 

Silent, and big with thought; and hear him bless 

The God that rides on the tempestuous clouds, 

For his snug hearth and all his little joys; 

Hear him compare his happier lot with his 

Who bends his way aeross the wintry woods, 

A poor night-traveller, while the dismal snow 

Beats in his face, and dubious in his path, 

He stops, and thinks, in every lengthening blast, 

He hears some village mastiff’s distant howl, 

And sees, far streaming, some lone cottage light; 

There, undeceived, upturn his streaming eyes, 

And clasp his shivering hands, or overpowered 

Sinks on the frozen ground, weighed down with sleep 

From which the hapless wretch shall never wake. 

Thus the poor rustic warms his heart with praise 

And glowing gratitude,—he turns to bless 

With honest warmth his Maker and his God! 

Aud shall it e’er be said that a poor mind, 

Nursed in the lap of ignorance, and bred 

In want and labor, glows with nobler zeal 

To laud his Maker’s attributes, while he 

Whom starry science in her cradle rocked, 

And carelessly enchastened with its dews, 

Closes his eye upon the holy word, 

And, blind to all but arrogance and pride, 

Dares to declare his infidelity, 

And openly contemn the Lord of hosts! 

What is philosophy, it it impart 

Irreverence for the deity, or teaeh 

A mortal man to set his judgment up 

Against his Maker’s will? The Polygar 

Who kneels to sun or moon, compared with him 

Who thus perverts the talents he enjoys, 

Is the most bless’d of men. Oh! I would walk 

A weary journey, to the farthest verge 

Of the big world, to kiss that good man’s hand, 

Who, in the blaze of wisdom and of art, 

Preservesa lowly mind; and to his God, 

Feeling the sense of his own liteness, 

Isa child in meek simplicity ! 

What is the pomp of learning?’ the parade 

Of letters and of tongues? Evenas the mists 

Of the gay morn before the rising sun, 

To pass away and perish. P. 
TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT. 


SPANISH PUNCTILIO, 

On occasion of the decease of the queer 
mother of Spain in 1696, the Paris papers 
gravely relate the following particulars of a 
dispute respecting precedence. 

The officers of the crown and the grandees 
of the kingdom assembled at the usual time 
to open her majesty’s will; but finding that the 
first lady of the queen’s chamber, who ought 
by virtue of her office to have been present, 
was absent, the august body sent a messen- 
ger, requesting her attendance. The first 
lady, deeming the message a gross attack up- 
on her privileges and high importance, indig- 
nantly replied, that it was her indispensible 
duty not to leave her deceased royal mistress, 
and therefore the nobles must wait on her. 

Thereupon ensued a negociation by mes- 
sages, which occupied eight hours. In the 
course of the discussion, the grandees insist- 
ed on their claims of precedence as an aggre- 
gate body, yet, individually, they considered 
themselves happy when complying with the 
commands of the ladies. Fixed in her reso- 
lution, the lady high-chamberlain acquainted 
her opponents with her final determination. 
The decision of the great officers and gran- 
dees was equally unalterable; but at the last 
they proposed, that, ‘‘ without rising from 
their seats, or moving themselves, they should 
be carried to a room at an equal distance be- 
tween their own apartment and the lady high- 
chamberlain’s, who should be carried to the 


same place, seated upon a high cushion, in the 
same manner as she sat in the queen’s cham- 
ber, to the end it might be said, that neither 
side had made a stefi to meet each other.”’ It 
seems that the performance of the solemnity 
happily terminated the important difference. 


Ny 
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FOR THE ARIEL. : 

There is something peculiarly delightful in the rece | 
ollections which are associated while contemplating 
come venerable relic of the olden time. No matter | 


| 
what it be, if it have the charm of age about it—and that | 


eharm, with me, surpasses that of novelty—we gaze | 


THE ARIEL 


A CURIOUS NARRATIVE. 
Prince GrorGE OF DENMARK, AND SIR 
Joun ano Lapy DuppLEsTONE, 
Prince George of Denmark, the nominal 
king-consort to queen Anne, in passing 
through Bristol, appeared on the Exchange, 


upon it with a feeling of affectionate attachment, espe- | attended only by one gentleman, a military 
cially should it be connected with family incidents and | officer, and remained there till the merchants 


bovish pleasures. A rusty firelock which our grand- | 
futher shouldered in the Revolution—his cocked hat | 
—or the tattered remnants of his ancient regimentals | 
—all possess within them a charm which cannot be ; 


had pretty generally withdrawn, not one of 
them having sufficient resolution to speak to 


Lim, as perhaps they might not be prepared | 


to ask sucha guest to their houses. But this 


described with half the feeling which that charm cre-| was not the case with all who saw him, for 


ates. But passing these aside—then comes my father’s 
«Old Arm Chair.”? How often, when an infant, have 
we been lulled to slumber in its ample arms—how 
often—but I am anticipating the burthen of the poem 
which follows, and which I have selected for the col- 
guns of the Ariel. ION. 
THE OLD ARM CHAIR. 
What recollections of the past, 
Of scenes gone by and days that were, 
Crowd through my mind whene’er I cast 
A look upon my father’s chair. 


How often have I climb’d his knees 

To pat his cheek, and stroke his hair; 
The kind parental kiss to seize, 

When seated in this old arm chair. 


And much of monitory lore, 
Which bade me of the world beware, 
His tongue has utter’d o’er and o’er 
When seated in this old arm chair. 


When ev’ning call’d us round the hearth, 
And storms disturb’d the wint’ry air; 
What merry tales of social mirth 
Have issued from this old arm chair. 


With summer’s toil, and heat o’erconte, 
When weary nature sought repair, 

Oft has he thrown his languid frame, 
Exhausted, in this old arm chair. 


When adverse fortune cross’d his road, 
And bow’d him down with anxious care; 
How has he sigh’@beneath the load, 
When seated in this old arm chair. 


But death long since has clos’d his eyes; 
Aad peacefully he slumbers, where 
A grassy turf is seen to rise, 
and fills no more this old arm chair. 
E’en that which does these scenes recall, 
Which age and wasting worms impair; 
Must shortly into pieces fall, 
And cease to be an old arm chair. 


Yet while its smallest parts remain, 
My fancy shall behold him there; 
And memory stir those thoughts again, 
Of him who fill’d the old arm chair. 


Itis not generally known, that the post-office laws 
make it a penalty of five dollars, for writing a eommu- 
nication on a newspaper or pamphlet. We are infor- 
med that many devices are practiced to defraud the 
government of the little sums of postage. Letters, 
messages, &c. are often inclosed in newspapers, &c. 
many of which have been detected. Some time ago, 
4 postmaster had the curiosity to look into a periodical 
work, when he found the following written on the in- 
ber margin: 

There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign; 
Thave brought a suit against Jones, 

and expect to get judgment 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
Aud pleasures banish pain. 
next court; of which my lawyer 
eays there is no doubt; 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand drest in living green; 


unless he appeals it, when it will 
only delay it one term 


So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordon rolled between. 


Do write soon; we are anxious 
to hear from you, Efe. 

The same postmaster found, in a newspaper neatly 
foliled up, a pattern of latest New York tas ion, for a 
lady’s dress, with the directions neatly written on it. 
But another had been more in nious, and completely 


evaded the law, by drafting the d 
without any writing. 


Fruits are a more certain criterion to judge men by 


the correctness of their religi ‘ni 
en their religious opinions or pro- 


a person, whose name was John Duddlestone, 
a bodice-maker, in Corn street, went up and 
asked the prince if he was not the husband of 
the queen, who informed him he was. John 
Duddlestone then told the prince, that he had 
observed with a great deal of cencern that 
none of the merchants had invited him home 


love to the queen or to him, but because they 
did not consider themselves prepared to en- 
tertain so great a man; but John said, he 
was ashamed to think of his dining at an 
inn, and requested him to go and dine with 
him, and bring the gentleman along with him, 
informing him that he had a piece of good 


dame’s own brewing. The prince admired 
the loyalty of the man, and though he bespoke 
dinner at the White Lion, went with him; 
and when they got to the house, Duddlestone 
called his wife, who was up stairs, desiring 
her to put on a clean apron and come down, 
for the queen’s husband and another gentle- 
man were come to dine with them; she ac- 
cordingly came down with her clean blue 
apron, and was immediately saluted by the 
prince. Inthe course ofthe dinner, the prince 
asked him if he ever went to London? He 
said, since the ladies had worn stays instead 
of bodices, he sometimes went to buy whale- 
bone; whereupon the prince desired him to 
take his wife when he went again, atthe same 
time giving him a card, to facilitate his intro- 
duction to him at court. 

In the course of alittle time, John Duddle- 
stone took his wife behind him te London, and, 
with the assistance of the card, found easy 
admitance to the prince, and by him were in- 
troduced to the queen, who invited him to an 
approaching dinner, informing them that they 
must have new clothes for the occasion, allow- 
ing them to choose for themselves. Each 
therefore chose furfile velvet, such as the 
prince had then on, which was accordingly 
provided for them, and in that dress they 
were introduced by the queen herself, as the 
most loyal persons in the city of Bristol, and 
the only ones in that city who had invited the 
prince, her husband, to their house; and after 
the entertainment, the queen, desiring Aim to 
kneel down, laid a sword on his head, and (to 
use lady Duddlestone’s own words) said to 
him, ** Ston upt, sir Jan.”’ 

Sir ‘*Jan” was offered money, or a place 
uader government, but he did not choose to 
accept of either, informing the queen that he 
had ‘‘ fifty founds out at use,” and he appre- 
hended the number of people he saw about 
her must be very expensive. The queen, 
however, made lady Duddlestone a present 


lady”’ considered as no small ornament, when 
she went to market, suspended over a 6/ue 
apiron, 


BOSWELLIANA. 

The following anecdotes are related by, or 
relate to, the well-known James Boswell who 
coducted Dr. Johnson to the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

It may be recollected that when Boswell 
took the doctor to his father’s house, the old 
laird of Auchinleck remarked, that ‘‘ Jamie 
had brought an odd kindo’ a chiel’ wi’ him.” 


‘*Sir,” said Boswell, ‘“‘he is the grand lumi- 


to dinner, adding that it was not for want of | 


beef, and a plum pudding, and ale of his’ 


of her gold watch from her side, which ** my | 
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nary of our hemisphere—quite a constellation, 
sir.’"—** Ursa Major, (the Great Bear,) I 
suppose,” said the laird. 

Some sip-snap wit was wont to pass be- 
tween the sire and son. ‘‘ Jamie’ was bred 
an advocate, and sometimes pleaded at the 
bar. Pleading, on a particular occasion, be- 
fore his father, who, at that time, was ‘* Or- 
dinary on the bills,’ and saying something 
which his lordship did not like, he exclaimed 
to Jamie, ‘*Ye’re an ass mon.”—‘* No, 
lord,” replied Jamie, ‘‘ 1 am not an ass, but I 
ama colt, the foal of an ass!” 

Boswell tells, in the same “ Letter,” that 
*‘Duncan Ferbes of Culloden, when lord 
president of the court, gave every day as a 
| toast at his table, ‘Here’s to every lord of ses- 
‘sion who does not deserve to be hanged!’ 
| Lord Auchinleck and lord Monboddo, both 
| judges, but since his time, are my authority,” 
says Boswell, “for this. —I do not say thatthe 


, toast was very delicate, or even quite decent, 
‘but it may give some notion what sort of Judg- 
es there may be.”’ 

It is further related by Boswell, that a per- 
son was executed to please his laird, “ Be- 
fore the heritable jurisdictions were abolish- 
ed, a man was tried for his life in the court of 
the chieftains. ‘The jury were going to bring 
him in ‘not guilty,’ but somebody whispered 
them, that ‘the young /aird had never seen 
an execution,’ upon which their verdict was 
—‘death;’ and the man was hanged accord- 
ingly.”? 

This is only to be paralleled by the story 
of the Highland dame, whose sense of sub- 
mission to the chief of her clan induced her 
to insinuate want of proper respect in her hus- 
band, who had been condemned, and showed 
some reluctance to the halter. ‘*Git up, 
Donald,”’ said the ‘‘ guid wife,” to her ‘‘ ain 
guid man,” ‘*Git up, Donald, and be hangit, 
an’ dinna anger the laird.” 


A FARTHING LORD. 

Lord Braco, an ancestor of the earl of Fife 
was remarkable for practising that celebra- 
ted rule, ‘‘ Get all you can and keep all you 
get.” One day, walking down the avenue 
from his house, he saw a farthing lying at his 
feet, which he took up and carefully cleaned. 
A beggar passing at the same time, entreated 
his lordship would give him the farthing, say- 
ing, it was not worth a nobleman’s attention. 
‘* Fin’ a farthing to yoursel’, puir body,” re- 
plied his lordship, and carefully put the coin 
into his breeches pocket. 

In addition to his being his own farthing 
Jin’er his lordship was his own factor and rent~- 
collector. A tenant who called upor him to 
pay his rent happened to be deficient a single 
farthing. This amount could not be excused ; 
and the farmer had to seek the farthing. 
When the business was adjusted, the country- 
man said to his lordship, ‘‘ Now Braco, I 
wou’d gie yea shillin’ for a sight 0’ a’ the 
goud an’ siller ye hae.”—*‘* Weel, mon,” re- 
plied Braco, ‘it’s cost ye ony mair;” and ac- 
cordingly, for and in consideration of the 
aforesaid sum, in hand first well and truly 
paid, his lordship exhibited several iron box- 
es filled with gold and silvercoin, ‘* Now,”’ 
says the farmer, ‘‘I’m as rich as yoursel,”’ 
Braco.”—** Aye mon!” said his Lordship, 
‘how can that be?”—*‘ Because I’ve seen it 
—an’ you can do nae mair.” 

ODD SIGN. 
At West-end, near Skipton, England, a gate hanes, 
as asign toa public house, with this scription on it— 
This gate hangs well, 
And hinders none; 
Refresh and pay, 
And travel on. 

Ferrara on Frank Fry. 
When the worms comes 
To pick up the erumbs, 
They'll have in J— 

A rare Frank Fry! 
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Hanvay Binen—An interesting article will be found 


TABLE. 


throwing much light upon the charac- 
ter of the hero of Cooper’s Spy. We extractit from 
the New York Fvening City Gazette. 

-af the editor, an 


on anotaer pare, 


Propsr oF tie absene 
artiele crept into the Ariel few weeks ago, severely 


reprobating the policy which Philadelphia h isadopted, 


pate against Englishmen, 


in making herself an asylum for all people of | 


lor. ‘The article has caused some sensation among that 


portion of our citizens, and has been the means of in- 


ducing them to app committecs among themselves, 
whose daty it shall be to watch over certain districts, 


and endeavor, by all proper means, to preserve that 


sobriety of language and behaviour, which will ensure 


thei the resp ret of th ‘ir white brethren, 
No better plan could have been adopted by them, to 


indace the people of this city to regard them with a | 


more favorable eye than many are accustomed to view 


them. One great cause why they are, generally speak- 
ing, $9 much despised, is beeanse of their rude and 


impadent behaviour, Yet among the colored popula- 
tion of this city, there are many good, sober, thinking 
men, who feel ashamed and hunbled at this very mis- 
eonduet of their own class, knowing that it is sure to 
make the a all odious—beeanse the bad opinion which 
the misconduct of some produces, is certain to be vist 
ted upon the whole. A line of distinetion should be 
If there 


there are many peaceable and worthy ones. 


drawn. 


The appointment of the committees above referred 


to, may be looked upon as the eToets of the mortifica- 


tion whieh the worthy ones fecl at the misconduet of | 


their fellows. They are sensible that many of them 


misbehave, and with praisew orthy alacrity, come for- 


abrond that old antimosities are torzotten:—but 
| 


| 


off with an additional infusion of venom, the moment | 


| The two countries never have been friends. 


he lands. Slancers of this kind take well in Engtaud. 


It is the fashion there to abuse America, and a book of | 
libels from the pen of Captain Basil Hall UW relish 


admirably. 


for nothing sells so well as that which hired defamers, 


vovernment-paild slaudcrers pur forth. 


A friend at my elbow has whispered that remarks of 


this kind, going abrond among our eitizens, will ere- 
} We hope they 
It is 


proper that Americans should be vigilantly on their 


may—we write them for that especial purpose. 
against the fimiliarities of every joreigner.— 
Phere is 
itis vain andidle. Weare as much enemies as ever: 


and, since we never can be friends, it is proper we 


should be open. America must look for nothing but 
insults and injurics from England. We have received 
so many Englishmen who came to us as honest men, 


and at last duped us by their ingratitude in libelling 


| that country whieh: for a while protected them from 


are many insolent men among them, | 


the gallows, that a lesson ought to be learnt, to teach 


us to distrust them all. 


A communication from Rochester, signed T. H.C. 
remains in the post-office until paid for by the writer. 

George W. Wood, of Mount Hope, Orange Co. N.Y. 
has received six numbers of the Ariel, refuses to take 
them, and now sends word, adding 20 cents postage, 


that he did not mean to take them longer than the first ! 


‘ ear! 


quite as shabbily. 


ward to endeavor, by adviee and watchfulness, to lead | 


them into better paths. 
shows that they are anxious to make them all good eiti- 
We wish every sueeess to the undertaking; and 


Zens. 


can assure them, that the further they sueceed, the more 


will the prejudice against them be done away. 


Baste great northern travel- 
ler, aficr remaining among us some months, has sailed 
for Hoagland. Previous to his departure, he intimated 
his intention to publish a volume of travels in Ameri- 
ca, and thathe should do the country justice. Sundry 
of our editorial beethren in New York, (who, by the 
way, ought to have Known better) have boasted of the 
i! tering colors in which Captain Hall intends to paint 
this country. He has shared their hospitality—been 
noticed by their first men, invited to their tables and 
their parties, and treated, in every respect, with far 
greater aiteation than he had any reason to suppose 
ought to be showa to hii. Ile went out westward,and 
he travelled southward. “The generous southron enter- 
tained him with the Dest his ample home supplied,and 
our western citizens with the best which their country 
afforded. Now mark the sequel. Aft€echis return 
from the west aud south, and while in New York, Capt. 
Hall christ-ned the southern manasa drute, and his 
He railed at, and 
abused the country wherever he went, in the most in- 
decent manner. At the table of Mr.j{Hone, of New 
York, he committed an outrage for which he should 
have been driven out of the country. 


western benefactors as savayes. 


In his conversa- 
tion he was blunt and abrupt, leading all to believe that 
he learat his mannersinthe lowestkennels of Billings- 
gate. Such, indeed, was his behaviour throughout, 
during his stay here, that those whose misfortune it 
was to be obliged toentertain, or to have any intercourse 
with him, that they were heartily glad when the day 
of his departure came. 

Captain Hall has gained some eredit in this country 
by his northern voyages, and the reputable style in 
which he has deseribed them. It was natural, then, 
that when such aman arrived among us, he should be 
treated with some attention. It was done. The 
right hand was cordially extended, and a liberal wel- 
come given. We shall soon see how justly he was 
entitled to it. His voyage home will doubtless be oc- 
cupied in dig: sting the venom of his spleen against us, 
in the shape of notes, memoranda, &c. to be written 


The act is ereditable, for it} 


We take the following lines for an Album, from the 
New York Evening City Gazctte, a valuable weekly 
journal published in that city. 
Opinion, uncommon beauty,and althoneh they do come 
froman Album, may be considered pretty good. 


FOR A LADY'S ALBUM. 

Thy mind, dear girl, is but a book, 

An Album, just commenced, like this, 
And smiling Hope would forward look, 

‘To every future page for bliss. 
"Tis stainless now as was the leaf, 

On which these characters are trae’d; 
Save where infantile joy and griet, 

Perchance its lustre have defaced. 


But every thought admitted now, 
‘To write upon a leaf so fair, 

Each warm aifeetion von allow 
‘To set its glowing signet there, 

Will help compile that mental book, 
(Endited by no stern decree, ) 

Tn which One Eve alone ean look, 
And read thy future destiny. 


FOR THE ARIEL 
Dear Ep, 

If I, o’cr anxious to obtain 
A place among your rhyming train, 
Should chance to tramp upon a neighbor, 
Or some brother-chip belabor, 
T hope I shan’t be thought intruding, 
Or that a quarrel [am brooding; 
But think that a conntry lad, 
Almost running poesy-mad, 
To figure, either ill or well, 
In vour iittle Ariel. 
I have not the least desire 
To sound the War-whoop,on my lyre; 
“Nor flauy spit in others’ faces,” 
Because, when riding on Pegasus, 
They should chanee exhibit views 
Suiting not my crazy muse. 
But my desire ’s to jog along 
Among your merry, seribbling throng, 
‘And note each phiz, if 1 have time, 
That beams in wit, or prose, or rhyme.” 
Yorick first claims my attention; 
(And thathe’s is past contention;) 
For tho’ hig muse, just Lke a Fairy, 
Ifas wandered off in wild vagary.— 
His style is neat, his thought is pure, 
Hlis language strict, his measure sure,— 
His Muse from him ne’er far can stray, 
For he has proved a genuine lay.” 
Next on the list is Musidors, 
Followed by the fair Jetora; 
The first, in metre, stvle aud time, 
Displays a master-hand at rhyme: 


The booksellers will find it prefitable— | 


David Colinan, of the same place, follows suite | 


‘They possess, in our | 


The latter, (though her subject masculine,* J 
| Bespeaksa fav’rite of the Nine, 

Next comes Civis—but best, 

Here to let friend Civis rest, 

For he xppears so monstrous pat in 
Pairtotismand his Latin, 

That, shomld [not exactly please bim, 
Ke would give me sucha teazing, 

As would make my youthful Muse, 
Feel as little as—y on choose, 

Bat bless may heart! Lshan’t have tiree 
‘Po notice halt the sons of rivime 
That raily rownd, as the? by spell, 
The coluans of the Ariel. 

Am lest, (unconscious, ) L presume 
Upon your patience and your room, 
Pnow will end this sage epistle 

From your servant, 


CALEB THISTLE 


* See last number of the Ariel. 
i fs 
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_ The poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, Esq. now 
urst collected, will imu diately be published, In two 
volumes, wih a portrait of the author, engraved by 
Burnet, from a painting by Sir Vhomas Lawrence. 

The fortheoming work, edited by the noble authoress 
of Flirtation, is understood to he founded on a singular 
fmateimonisl unton, which has recently exeited much 
conversation aniong persons moving in a very distin- 
guished circle. 

The second edition of Babylon the Great; or Men and 
Thing? in the British Capital, is nearly ready. 

The printing of Mr. D. Isracli’s Commentaries en 
the Lite and Reign of Charles 1. King of England, is 

Editions, both in French and Enelish, of the Due de 
Rovigo’s Memoirs, willappear on the same day, 

Pelham, or the adventures of a Gentleman, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication, 

Inthe press, a New Edition of the volume entitled 
the Living and the Dead. 

The Priina Donna, a Tale of To-Day, is nearly ready 

for the press. 
, A Pocia, entitled Teeumseh, or the Warrior of the 
| West, is about to appear, the secne of which is laid 
jin Canada. The author of this work, which is in four 
| cantos, iustrated by copious and interesting notes, is 
| perfectly familiar with the manners end customs of the 
| Jndian tribes, and was personally known to the hero 
whose fame he has attempted to cclebrate, 

Mr. F. Shoberl has nearly reay for publication, a 
duodeciino volume, which, itis prsumed, will espeeial- 
| lv rceommend itself to all the promoters of the diffusion 
} ofthe Christian religion and its attendant blessings. of 
civilization and knowledge among the nations of the 
earth, entitled The Present State of Christianity, and 
the Missionary Establishments for its propagation, in 
all parts of the world. 

In the press, Narrative of a Journey from Constanti- 
nople to England. By the Rev. R. Walsh. 

In afew days will be published, in 1 vo. Three Days 
at Kittarny, with other Poems. By the Rey. Charles 
Hoyle. 

In the press, 2 reprint, verbatim, of the first edition 
of Wickliffe’s Wicket. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox, L. L. D. is preparing a Trans- 
| tion ef the chief works of Massillon. 

{ A series of Treatises on the principal branches of 
| Manufacturing Chemistry, by M. Astley, of Edinburgh, 
| 
| 


isaboutto be published, 

Mazoni’s Romanec, ‘The Betrothed Lovers,’ is prin- 
| tingin English, at Milan, with a letter from Manzoni to 
the trenslator. 

) The Puffiad, a Satire, with an Introductory Epistle 
| in prose toan eminent Pulfer—is said to be on the eve 
| of making its appearance. 

| "The Life and correspondence, Public and Private, of 
) the Marquis of Londondery, are in preparation. 

A gentleman of New York, has reecived a eopy of the 
Duke of Saxe Werimen’s Tour through the United 
States and Canada, in 1826, printed at Weimar, the 
prescnt year. Itisan imperial octavo volume, of about 

| 700 pages, embellished with a portrait of the author, 
| with correct views of the Capitel at Washington, of the 
| Sehuyikill water works, near Philadelphia; the safety 
| bargeson the North River, &e. and several maps, in-] 
cluding those of the cities of New York, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. ‘The work will probably be soon trans- 
In the list of sub- 


| A PUZZLE FOR day or two since, 
jsays the Berkshire American, a letter came to the 
| North Adams post-office to be mailed, with the follow- 
| ing superseription: 
Mr. Henry Clark 
or marinda Ford 
| to Troy & then to Newburge 

take the Owago stage 

from there to Newton 

Aad then to Jersey shore. 
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THE SPY UNMASKED. 
A new work has just issued from the Press 
Messrs. Harpers, of this city. encith 
“Pie unmasked; or, Mfemoirs of noch 
alias Tlarve Bi ch.”? Those who 


ive read Cocper’s interesting tale of the 


eutra 


holding the genuine hero of the revoimtion- 


» story, strippe | of every fict:tious append- 


character. 


{inte the service 


Sof his country immediately on the news of the 


B parte of Lexington, that he served under the 


Be country. He 


with the most interesting incidents of hisevent- | 


lant Montgomery inthe first Northern cam- 
rn, Was present at the reduction of Saint 
Iohns and Montreal; andl was afterwards em- 


For this purpose he was furnished with 


me tur 
. fass, authorizing the bearer to pass all Lines | 
an lout-posts whatever of the American army. | 


This pass, however, was only to be exhibit- 

->d on the most urgent eccasions, as he was 

B ostensibly to be in the service of the enemy. 


Bin this capacity of a double Spy, he rentered 


important services to his country, par- 
ticularly in detecting and causing to be appre- 
hended the tories and lovalists who were then 

Bforming secret associations throughout the 

afterwards commaniued a cem 

pany on the Neutral Ground, attached to La 

Fayette’s corps. 


The memoirs of this extraord! 


unary man, 


ful life, have been embodied in a neatly print- 

i volume, of more than two hundred pages, 
ectavo, embellished with plates. 
thor, Captain H. L. Barnum, received the 
facts trom Crosby’s own lips, while he took 


t! 
work, as an 
SINTROPUCTION: 


‘Since the first pub'icationof Mr. Cooper’s | 


interesting novel of “Phe Spy, A Tale of Vie 


excited in the reading community, respecting 
original of that excellent portraiture 


Bircu. It seemed to be generaliy 


@aimitted, that the Spy was not a fictitious 
Bpersonage, but a real character, drawn from 


life; and the author himself intimates as much 


ba) his preface, where he admits that “a good | 
paportion of the tale is truc.” 


“But we are happy to assure the reader, 
@that the fact does not rest upon the slender 
basis of fanciful conjecture. 
known respectadility, who has iilled honor- 
Beedle official stations in the county of West- 
echester, and who has cnjove ithe friend- 


and confidence of Mr. Cooper, informed 


mre writer of this article, on the authority oi 
pyr. Cooper himself, that the oufline of the 
echaracter of Harvey Birch, was actually 
peekctched from that of Enocnu Crosby; but 


iree others, who were also engaged in secret 
during the revolutionarv war. But 
er. Cooper has frequently assured our infor- 


priant, that, thourh he had borrowed incidents | 


from the 
rait, vet 


4 


lives of ethers, to complete the por- 


riginal which he had in his mind’s eye. 
‘That there were several such secret arents 
the service of the leaders of te revolution, 
a fact that is now well known; a fact to 
pea the author alludes in the first chapter 
1 Many an Individual has gone down to the 
omb stigmatized as a foe to the rights of his 
untrymen, while, iz secret, he has been the 
Seful agent of the leaders of the revolution.” 
Pach of these individuals mizht have contri- 
atin’ a shade, a line, perhaps a fea- 
Yre, tothe character of Ha. vey Birch; Lut 


77) 


wal Ground, have now an opportunity of | 
ead entering on the stage in his own pro- | 


From this work it appears th it Enoch Cros- 
hy was the son of a substantial fariner in Put- | 


yed by the Committee of ‘fety in secret } 
services of a very delicate and hazard us na- } 


The au- |! 


1em down in short hand, as will appear from | 
ie following article, which is prefiaed to the | 


Neutral Grouns,” much curiosity has been | 


9 


A gentleman cf | 


yca up, partly from imagination, and partly 
grom similar features in the lives of two or! 


Ewocu Crossy was certainly the | 


we think nu one can peruse the following pases 
without being convinced that Eneen Crosby 
was the original model from which that char- 


acter Was for med. 


“It is probable, however, that Mr. Cooper | 


inever saw Crosby; and of course, cculd not 
have received the incidents of his lite trom 
his own lips, as did the compiler of the tollow- 
nye Mi muirs. Lut the he surable J Jay, 
t wili be recollected, was chairman of tie 


we understand, it was at Mr. Jay’s residence 


that the novel of **Vhe Spy” was first con- 


erable patriot, (better than any one clse, not 


ould turnish Mr. Cooper with every requi- 
te material fer the character of Harvey 
rch; although he was under the 


inpression, that Enoch Crosby had long since 


ipaid the debt of nature. 


On icarning the foregoing facts, from the 
fharrative, being then about twenty miles from 
be resiagcence oF Nir, Crosby, was induced to 
{pay him a visit. for the purpose of 


sit. hearing 
;some of the incidents of his life 


ot related by 
Mmselt; but without the least intention of ever 
committing them to paper. 


though perfect strangers to each other, 
the old gentleman gave his visite a cordial 
reception, and readily complied with his re- 
quest, by relating several particulars of hi: 
mwheeventtul lie. Some of these were of so 
ntcresting a nature, as induced his auditor te 
ugsest tue proprecty of lavine them before 
the public. “Phe aged veteran modes 


ed 


f his life as of too little 


pid 

= 
~ 
= 
= 


nad never seen **Phe Spy,” 
ing; 
I of being him- 
lc the very t tale he Av} 
| ‘he very of the tale. When advis- 
fed of this fact, and solicited to peruse thre 
work, he consented; and the Visiter took hijs 
| leave. 


I 


**A short time subsequent to this inte 
| Mr. Crosby was call 
York, to 


rview, 


sive his testimeny in an important 
| taw-su.t, respecting the transfer of some valu- 
ible reat estate. While attending Court in 
isha “ity } 
fthe City Hall, he was recognised by an old 
gscntieman, who, not hiving heard of him for 
tL numodcr of years, supposed (like Jay and 
| Cooper,) that Crosby had been, long since, 
jnumbercd with the dead. After such mutual 
greetings as are usual on similar occasions, 
| Crosby’s ol bacqua utance turned te the Court 
and introduced his friend as ‘the orizinal 
Harvey Birc] f Mr. me 
arvey Birch of Mr. Coopcr’s ‘Shy.’ 
i | his anecdote beins published in some of 
}the daily papers, Mr. Sandford, 
ithe La Fayette Theatre, politely invited Mr 


| Crosby to attended the representations of the 
|drama of the which was por formed 
;¢xpressly for that occasion. Mr. Crosby com- 

[pliec; and, the circumstance beiy announc- 

od in the papers, a numerous audience attend- 
ed, who received the old soldier with several 
roun is ot applause, whi¢h he modestly 
| kKnowledged, 


( He appeared to be much inter- 
ested in the perfgrmance, and read!iv admit- 
ited, that some of the incidents 1 ‘sembled 
} transactions in which he himself ha! been an 
actor mm olden time, en the Neutral Ground. 
“The writer of these pages now felt con- 
vineed that the public curiosity demanded an 
authentic narrative of Enoch Crosby’s secred 
services, during the revolutionary war. Ur ler 
this impression, he paid him a second visit: 
an}, aiter much persuasion, prevailed on him 
| to relate the principal incidents of his lie, in 
the order they occurred, while his visiter took 
| them down, froin his livs. in short-hand. The 


substance of the follow’ ng parce 


may, the e- 


‘fore, be depenued upon, as facts related vy 


of Safety, under whose sancticn | 
Crosby’s secret services were performed; and | 


proprictor of 


| 


Mr. Crosby himseif. true, the danguage 
is, in Most instances, the Compiler’s; hut the 
ideas, with very few exceptions, are Crosby's 
own. 

The work is embellished with the follow- 
ing plates: 

‘ist. A miniature likeness of Enoch Cros- 
by (or Harvey Birch) taken from lite, with a 
uc simile of iis signature. 

“od. A view of the prison or church, in 
Fishkill, wnere he was confined with the tor- 
ies and lovalists, and from which he made his 


Fescape at the imminent hazard of his lite: to- 


leeived and brought into ex.stence. The Von- 
> 


even excepting the secret agents themselves.) | 


erroneous | 


stly waiv- | 
such & proposition, considering the events | 


alled to the city of New- 


eether with the house in which the Commit- 
teof Safety held their examinations, or Courts 
of Tnguiry. 
esd, A view of the farm-heuse, in Fishkill, 
which was occupied by the “Wharton family,” 
ifter the conflagration of “the Locusts,” by 
the Skinners: also the West Mountain, which 
Frances Wharton ascended at night, to obtain 
n interview with Harper, in the hut ef Har- 
vey rirch. 
“4, A view of the place where Major An- 


idre was taken by Paulding, Van Wert, and 


Williams, with the surrcunding scenery. 

“oth. A view of the house where Andre 
was confined and tried, by a Martial Court. 

“6th. A correct map of the “Neutral 
Ground.” 

‘© As these views were all taken from na- 
ture, by the compiler of the work, he flatters 
himself that every person who has visited the 
spots, will bear witness to their fidelity.” 

Queen of diamonds.—Uhe diamonds which 
adorned the dress of the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, and worn at the late drawing room in 
London, exceeded in value eighty thousand 


pounds. 


From ihe Boston Statesman. 
RHYMES FOR THE SEASON 
very hot—upen my word, it is— 
Tm melting, meliiug, melting all away! 
Of most sepuichral auty grows my phiz,— 
finish nothing but ice creams all dav; 
Attwelve o'clock P.M. Dlight my taper, 
And travel daily through the evening paper. 


I find my couch in pretty decent season, 


Sometimes at onc—but oftener at two; 


Three, really seems to me out of all reason, 


And the whole night rarciy can through: 
It’s very hard for many modest men 
‘Vo keep a peeper open after ten, 
Valk of the glorious sun rise, if vou please, 
And getting up a lithe after dawn— 
[ must econtess Pin mi: lity fond of case, 
And thought Pm very partial to the morn, 
To rise at four (a lamentable foct "tis, ) 
Is cusier far in theory than practice. 
The poets tell about the trees and towers 
With dew drops gemmi’d, and glittering in the beams, 
The earliest beams of the proud Sun—the flowers 
Of beantitul freshness, and the twinkling streams, 
And the mountain top with cloudy wreathing kiss’d, 
Lut nota syllable of fog or mist. 
But evening—or the solemn noon of night, 
When carth Is in the quietuce of sleep, 
Wien inthe moon beam cvery flower is bright, 
And all the stars their silent watches keep— 
Is tomy mind, a more agreeable time, 
‘Dhan any other you can putin rhyme. 
Llive when all the wor'd around is dead, 
And read the elorious letters ot the sky, 
Breathe in the showers of be auty that are shed 
From thousand glowing orbs that roll on high; 
And in the whispers of the nuenight wiad, 
A murmur ef mysterious musie find, 
I have crown serious, when sought 
To laugh a lively stanza throu; h or 895 
Souear allied the eprings of merry thought 
Te thove of daat darken us they flows 
this time ent short my sermon zing, 
‘That you may have ..ore room for advertising, 
The following rhymes are appended to a book in 
1643. "Chey form an cutery, common nearly to all 
countries an! 
**Wise lever, good men grieve, 
Fnoves despise, and fools believe; 
Help Lord! an now stand to us, 
Or kuaves avd fols will quite uudo us.” 
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VISITINGS. 

A lady having presented the Author, on a visit, 
with hur ¢hwmd to shake hands with, the Muse open- 
ed her mouth and spake as follows:—John Bull. 

Some women at parting searce give you 
So much as a simple good byc, 

And from others as long as you live, you 
Will never be blest witha sigh; 

Some will press you so warily, you'd linger 
Beside them for ever, and some 

Will give you an icy torefinger, 
But Fanny presents you a thumb. 

Some will give you a look of indifferenee, 
Others will give you a smile; 

While some of the colder and stiffer ones, 
Bow in their own chilly style. 

There are some who look merry at parting, 
And some who look wofully glum; 

Some give you a blessing at starting, 
But Fanny just gives you a thumb. 


There are some who will go to the door with you, 
Some ring for the man ar the maid: 

Some who do less, and some more, with you, 
And some would be glad if you stay’d. 

A good many wish you'd be slack again, 
‘Their way on a visit to come; 

‘Two or three give you leave to go back again, 
Bat Fanny gives only her thumb. 

With a number, ten minutes are longer 
Than you tind yourself welcome to stay; 
While some, whose affections are stronger, 

W ould like to detain you all day. 
Some oiler you sherry and biscuit, 
Others give not a drop nora crumb, 
Some a sandwich, from surloin or brisket, 
But Fanny gives simply her thumb. 
Some look with a sort of a squint to you, 
Some whisper they’ve visits to make; 
Some glance at their watches—a hint to you, 
Whieh, if you’re wise, you will take. 
Some faintly invite you to dinner, 
(So faint, you may see it’s all hum, 
Unless you’re a simple beginner, ) 
Bat fanny presents you a thumb. 
Some chatter—thirteen to the dozen— 
Some don’t apeak a word all the time; 
Some open the albums they’ve chosen, 
And beg you to seribble in rhyme; 
Some hollow so loud, they admonish 
Your ear to take care of its drum; 
Some give you an ogle quite tonish, 
But Fanny gives nought, save her thumb. 


Some wonder how long you’ve been absent, 
Despair of your coming again; 
While some have a coach or a cad sent, 
‘Yo take you away if it rain. 
Some shut up their windows in summer, 
Some wont stir the fire though you’re numb; 
Some give you hot punch in a rummer, 
But Funny gives only her thumb. 


Some talk about scandal, or lovers, 
Some talk about Byron and Scott; 
Some offer you eggs laid by plovers, 
Some offer the luck of the pot; 
A great many offer you nothing, 
They sit like automata, dumb, 
The silly ones give you a loathing, 
But Fanny gives merely her thumb, 
Some bore you with six-year-old gabies, 
In the shape of a master or miss: 
Others hold up their slobbering babies, 
Which you must be a brute not to kiss: 
Some tell you their household disasters, 
While others their instruments strum: 
Some give you receipts for corn plasters, 
But fanny presents you her thumb. 
Some talk of the playthey’ve been last at, 
And some of the steam-driven coach: 
While those who are prudes look aghast at 
Exch piece of new seandal you broach; 
Some talk of converting the Hindoos, 
To relish, like Christians, their rum; 
Some give you a view from their windows, 
But Fanny gives only her thumb. 
Some ask what you think of the tussle, man, 
Between the all-lies and the Porte; 
And Cod-rigton’s thrashing the muscle-man, 
(Puns being such people's | 
The men speak of change in the cabinet; 
‘The women—how can they sit mum? 
Give their thoughts upon laces and tabinet, 
But Funny gives merely her thumb, 


Some speak of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Who, te prove the old proverb, has set 

About thief-catching—laying wise plans down 
In the Hue and Cry weekly gazette. 

Some think that the Whigs are but noodles, 
(But which are, of eourse, the mere seum;) 
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Some give you long tales of their poodles, 
But Fanny presents you her thumb. 
Good luck to them all!—where I visit, 
TI meet with warm hearts and warm hands; 
But that’s not a common thing; is it? 
For IT neither have houses nor lands; 
Nota look but the soul has a part in it, 
(How ditferent the looks are of some!) 
Ol! give me a hand with a heart tn it, 
Aud the deuce may take fiuger and thumb. 
Ot 
TILE CUSILION DANCE, 
The village-green is clear and dight 
Under the starlight sky ; 
Joy in the cottage reigns to night, 
And brightness every eve: 
The peasants of the valley meet 
Their labours to advance, 
And many a lip invites a treat 
To celebrate the ‘Cushion Dance.” 


A pillow in the room they hide, 
‘The door they slily lock ; 
The bold the bashful damsels chide, 
Whose heart’s pulse seem to rock: 
Escape?” —** Not yet!—no key is found!”— 
course, *tis lost by chance ;”— 
And fluttring whispers breathe around 
** The Cushion Dance!—The Cushion Dance!” 


The fiddler in a corner stands, 
He gives, he rules the game ; 
A rustic takes a maiden’s hands 
Whose cheek is red with shame: 
At custom’s shrine they seal their truth, 
Love fails not here to glance:— 
Happy the heart that beats in youth, 
And dances in the ** Cushion Dance!”’ 


The pillow’s carried round and round, 
The fiddler speaks and plays; 

The choice is made,—the charm is wound, 
And parleys conquer nays:— 

**For shame! I will not thas be kiss’d, 
Your beard cuts like a lance; 

Leave off—I’m sure you’ve sprained my wrist 
By kneeling in this ‘Cushion Danee!’” 

«Tis aunt’s turn,—what in tears’—I thought 
You dearly loved a joke: 

Kisses are sweeter stol’n than bought, 
And vows are sometimes broke. 

Play up!—play up!—aunt chooses Ben: 
Ben loves so sweet a trance! 

Robin to Nelly kneels again, 
—Is Love got in the ‘Cushion Dance’’” 


Laughter is busy at the heart, 
Cupid looks through the eye, 
Feeling is dear when sorrows part 
And plaintive comfort’s nigh, 
‘‘Hide not in corners, Betsy, pray,” 
‘Do not so colt-like prance; 
One kiss, for memory’s future day, 
—Is Life not like a ‘Cushion Dance?’ 


‘This Dance it will no further go!” 
‘Why say you thus, good ladies?” 
*sJohn Sanderson will not come to!”? 
“Fie, John! the Cushion’s ready:” 
‘He must come to, he shall come to, 
*Tis Mirth’s right throne pleasance; 
How dear the scene, in Nature’s view, 
To Lovers in a ‘Cushion Danece!’” 


*‘Ho! princum prancum!”*—Loye is blest; 
Both Joan and John submit; 

Friends smiling gather round and rest, 
And sweethearts closely sit;— 

Their feet and spirits languid grown, 
Eyes, bright in silence, glance 

Like suns on seeds of beauty sown, 
And nourish’d in the ‘Cushion Dance.” 


In times to come, when older we 
Have children round our knees; 

How willtour hearts rejoice to see 
Their lips and eyes at ease. 

Talk ve ot Swiss in valley-streams, 
Of joyous pairs in France; 

None of their hopes-delighting dreams 
Are equal to the ‘‘Cushion Dance.” 


*T was here my Maiden’s love I drew 
By the hushing of her bosom, 
She knelt, her mouth and press were true, 
And sweefas rose’s blossom:— 
F’er since, though onward we to glory, 
And cares our lives enchance, 
Refietion dearly tells the *‘story.” 
Hail!—hail!—thou ‘‘happy Cushion Danee.’; 


Many things in the course of human life are grievous 
for want of rightly ponderfng this truth; that if we 
needed them not we should hardly meet with them; and 
if we do need them, we ought not to wish an exemption 
from them.— Dillwyn. 


DESTRUCTION OF USEFUL BIRDS.—Among 
the ridiculous spectacles exhibited in the 
world, next to ‘a rod with a worm at one 
end anda fool at the other,’ moved up and 
down by the sunny brooks, or silver ponds, to 
beguile the giant minnow, or the whale like 
skinner of the streams, is that of a huge boy 
of thirty, accompanied by a powder flask and 
shot pouch, destined for the slaughter of the 
poor robin. A sportsman creeping through 
the grass, skulking behind bush and tree, and 
planning ambuscades for some little bird, so 
confident in its innocerice and insignificance as 
to come too near to be an honest mark fora 
pebble, isa glorious and sublime sight for a 
painter. he still and stealing pace of the 
magnanimous hunter, the cautious approach 
of the fowling-piece in the head of some mer- 
ry black-bird, perched on the bush, spread- 
ing out his glossy wings in the sunbeam, and 
pouring out the fullness of his heart ina mer- 
ry gush of melody, the deadly aim along the 
tube, the vivid flash, the flutter of the dying 
victim, and the triumph of the conqueror, 
should be embodied on canvas as a specimen 
of human heroism.—Wor. gis. 

AN OLIO. 
Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for uss, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


Stop, passenger, for here is laid 
One who the debt of nature paid. 
This is not strange, the reader cries, 
We all know here a dead man lies. 
You’re right, but stop, I'll tell you more, 
He never paid a debt before: 
And now he’s gone, Ill further say, 
He never will another pay. 
Socrery.—Disagreeing in little things and agreeing 
in great ones is what forms and keeps up a commerce of 
society and friendship, among reasonable men, and 
among unreasonable men breaks it. 


Miser.—A certain Miser that would not sell his cora 
when it borea high price, hanged himself afterwards 
through despairs when it fell considerably, upon a beam 
in hisehamber; one of his servants, hearing the noise, 
ran up stairs, and seeing his master swinging in a hem- 
pen cravat, immediately cut the chord and saved hie 
life. Whenhe had recovered himself, he endeavored 
to make the man pay for spoiling an excellent halter. 


From the book at Rigi, in Switzerland 

Nine weary up-hill miles we sped, 

The setting sun to see; 
Sulky and grim he went to bed, 

Sulky and grim went we. 
Seven sleepless hours we past, and then, 

The rising sun to see, 
Sulky and grim we rose again, 

Sulky and grim rose he. 

*Tisa shame when the church itself isa eoemetrium, 
where the living sleep above ground as the dead do be- 
neath. —£uller’s Holy and Profane States. 

Generatly nature hangs outa sign of simplicity in the 
face of a fool, and there is enough in his countenance for 
an hue and ery to take him on suspicion, or else it is 
stamped in the figure of his body; their heads some- 
times so little that there is no room for wit, sometimes 
g0 long that there is no wit for the room.—Jé, 


The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young 
lady is, when she has in her countenance mildness; in 
her speech wisdom; in her behaviour modesty, and ia 
her life virtue. —Fenton’s Epistles. 


It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow-neck- 
ed bottles, the less they have in them the more noise 
they make in pouring it out.—Pofe. 
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